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Reviews 

Children of Love, by Harold Monro. The Poetry Bookshop, 

London. 

The Poetry Bookshop is tempting the war-absorbed pub- 
lic with thin sheafs of verse ranging in price from twopence 
to sixpence — Chap-books, Broadsides, Garlands: sheafs so 
well printed and made up as to make the American publisher 
envious of British prices for paper, composition, etc. Mr. 
Monro's thirty-page pamphlet is one of these. 

If this sheaf is a garland, it is winter gathered. Its mood 
makes me think of a garden near Yokohama which I once 
visited in December, for a mournful beauty pervades it, and 
it is swept by the futile winds of war. 

To what end ? of what use ? whom do we follow ? where 

do we go? — these and other dark questions wander like 

ghosts in this poet's brain. 

To what God 

Shall we chant 

Our " songs of battle ? 

he cries : and as he watches the soldier carelessly drinking his 

stirrup-cup, he tries in vain to beat thought back : 

Every syllable said 
Brings you nearer the time you'll be found lying dead 
In a ditch, or rolled stiff on the stones of a plain. 
(Thought! Thought, go back into your kennel again: 
Hound, back!) Drink your glass, happy soldier, tonight. 
Death is quick; you will laugh as you march to the fight. 
We are wrong. Dreaming ever, we falter and pause: 
You go forward unharmed without Why or Because. 

And it is no king's gleeman leading the hosts to battle 

who thus contemplates Youth in Arms: 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Happy boy, happy boy, 

David the immortal-willed, 

Youth a thousand thousand times 

Slain, but not once killed, 

Swaggering again today 

In the old contemptuous way; 

Leaning backward from your thigh 
Up against the tinselled bar — 
Dust and ashes ! is it you ? 
Laughing, boasting, there you are! 
First we hardly recognized you 
In your modern avatar. 

Soldier, rifle, brown khaki — 

Is your blood as happy so? 

Where's your sling or painted shield, 

Helmet, pike or bow? 

Well, you're going to the wars — 

That is all you need to know. 

Graybeards plotted. They were sad. 
Death was in their wrinkled eyes. 
At their tables — with their maps, 
Plans and calculations — wise 
They all seemed; for well they knew 
How ungrudgingly Youth dies. 

Mr. Monro paints vivid pictures of war in Retreat and 
Carrion, and of drabbest Britain in London Interior, Suburb 
and Appointment. In Great City one discovers a gleam, and 
A Strange Companion is a weird vision of dark sympathies 
between the two selves in a man's soul. 

If this poe.t sees little light ahead, at least he does not 
shrink from the gloom. H. M. 
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